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LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN. 
(Continued. ) 





In 1677, he “had a drawing” to renew 
his travels in Holland and Germany, in 
company with Fox, Barclay, Keith, and 
several others of his brethren. On his re- 
turn to England, he found his friends suf- 
fering by the operation of a law made against 
Papists, the edge of which was unjustly 
turned against them. The law required a 
certain oath to be tendered to those who 
were suspected of Popery, and because the 
Quakers denied the lawfulness of oaths, in 
any case whatever, they were obliged to 
bear the penalty annexed to the refusal of 
this oath, which was not less than a fine of 
202. per month, or two-thirds of their estate! 
By Penn’s advice they petitioned the parlia- 
ment for redress of this grievance, and after 
explaining the reason of their declining the 
cath, offered to give their word to the same 
purport, and to submit to the penalty, “if 
they should be found faulty.” Penn had a 
hearing before a committee of parliament, 
when he pleaded the cause of his friends 
and of himself, in a sensible, decent, convinc- 
ing manner, and what he said had so much 
weight, that the committee agreed to insert 
in a bill, then pending, a proviso for their 
relief. The bill passed the commons, but 
before it could be got through the house of 
lords, it was lost by a sudden prorogation 
of parliament. 

We have hitherto viewed Mr. Penn as a 
Christian and a preacher, and he appears to 
have been honest, zealous and industrious | 
in the concerns of religion. We shall now| 
view him in the character of a legislator, in| 
which respect his learning, his sufferings, 
his acquaintance with mankind, and _ his 
genuine liberality, were of great use to him. 
Among his various studies, he had not 





lating in land, but a knowledge of the 
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pation; and he had studied the whole con- 
troversy between regal and popular claims: 
the result of which was, “that government 
must be founded on justice, and exercised 
with moderation.” 

It has been observed that his father, sir 
William Penn, merited much by his services 
in the English navy. There were also cer- 
tain debts due to him from the crown, at the 
time of his death, which the royal treasurers 
were poorly able to discharge. His son, after 
much solicitation, found no prospect of get- 
ting his due in the common mode of pay- 
ment, and therefore turned his thoughts to- 
ward obtaining a grant of land in America, 
on which he might make the experiment of 
settling a colony, and establishing a govern- 
ment suited to his own principles and 
views. 

Mr. Penn had been concerned with seve- 
ral other Quakers in purchasing of lord 
Berkeley, his patent of West Jersey, to 
make a settlemert for their persecuted 
brethren in England, many of whom trans- 
ported themselves thither, in hope of an 
exemption from the troubles which they had 
endured from the execution of the penal 
laws against dissenters. But they found 
themselves subject to the arbitrary imposi- 
tions of sir Edmund Andros, who governed 
the duke of York’s territory and exercised 
jurisdiction over all the settlements on both 
sides of the Delaware. Penn and his asso- 
ciates remonstrated against his conduct, but 
their efforts proved ineffectual. However, 
the concern which Penn had in this pur- 
chase gave him not only a taste for specu- 


American coasts; and being desirous of ac- 
quiring a separate estate, where he might 
realize his sanguine wishes, he had great 
advantage in making inquiry and determin- 
ing on a place. 

Having examined all the former grants 








emitted to acquaint himself with the princi-! 





ples of law and government; and he had/| 

o com # ! 
more especial inducements to this, from’ 
the prosecutions and arrests which he fre-|| 


quently suffered, into the legality of which | 
it was natural for him to inquire. He had | 
observed in his travels abroad, as well as in’ 
his acquaintance at home the workings of | 
wbitrary power, and the mischiefs of usur- | 


to the companies of Virginia and New 


= = 
before the privy council, on the 14th of 
June, concerning those words of his petition, 
“as far as plantable,” (he declared) that he 
should be satisfied with the extent of three 
degrees of latitude; and that in lieu of such 
a grant, he was willing to remit his debt 
from the crown, or some part of it, and to 
stay for the remainder, till his majesty 
should be in a better condition to satisfy it. 

Notice of this application was given to 
agents of the duke of York and lord Balti- 
more, and inquiry was made, how far the 
pretensions of Penn might consist with the 
grants already made to them. The peninsula 
between the bays of Chesapeak and Dela- 
ware had been planted by detached compa- 
nies of Swedes, Finlanders, Dutch and 
English. It was, first by force, and after- 
wards by treaty, brought under the dominion 
of the crown of England. That part of it 
which bordered on the Delaware was with- 
in the duke of York’s patent, while that 
which joined on the Chesapeak was within 
the grant to lord Baltimore. 

The duke’s agent consented that Penn 
should have the land west of Delaware and 
north of Newcastle “in consideration of the 
reason he had to expect favor from his 
majesty.” Lord Baltimore’s agent petitioned 
that Penn’s grant might be expressed to lie 
north of Susquehannah fort, and of a line 
drawn east and west from it, and that he 
might not be allowed to sell arms and am- 
munition to the Indians. To these restric- 
tions Penn had no objection. 

The charter, consisting of 23 sections, 
“penned with all the appearance of can- 
\dor and simplicity,” was signed and sealed 
jby king Charles II. on the 4th of March, 
1681, It constitutes William Penn, and his 
heirs, true and absolute proprietarics of the 
province of Pennsylvania, saving to the 
crown their allegiance and the sovereignty. 
The charter being obtained, he found 








England, the lord Baltimore and the duke 
of York, he fixed upon a territory bounded 
on the east by the bay and river of Dela- 
ware, extending southward to lord Bulti- 
more’s province of Maryland, westward as 
far as_the western extent of Maryland, and 
northward “as far as plantable.” For this 


himself authorised, to agree with such per- 
sons as were disposed to be adventurers to 
his new province. By a public advertisement, 
he invited purchasers, and described the 
country, with a display of the advantages 
which might be expected from a settlement 
in it. This induced many single persons, 


and some familiesygbiefly of the denomina- 





he petitioned the king, and being examined | 








tion of Quakers, k of a removal. A 














charter, “for regulating and governing pro- 
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number of merchants and others, formed 
themselves into a company, for the sake of 
encouraging the settlement and trade of the 
country, and purchased 20,000 acres of land. 
They had a president, treasurer, secretary, 
and a committee of twelve, who resided in 
England, and transacted their common bu- 
siness. Their objects were to encourage the 
manufactures of leather and glass, the cut- 
ting and sawing of timber, and the whale 
fishery. 

The land was sold at the rate of twenty 
pounds for every thousand acres. They who 
rented lands were to pay one penny yearly 
per acre. Servants when their terms were 
expired, were entitled to fifty acres, subject 
to two shillings per annum; and their masters 
were allowed filty acres for each servant so 
liberated, but subject to four shillings per 
annum; or if the master should give the ser- 
vam fifty acres out of his own division, he 
might receive from the proprietor one hun- 
dred acres subject to six shillings per an- 
num. In every hundred thousand acres, the 
proprietor reserved ten for himself. 

According to the powers given by the 


perty within the province,” he entered into 
certain articles with the purchasers and ad- 
venturers (July 11th, 1681) which were en- 
titled “Conditions and concessions.” These 
related to the laying out roads, city and 
county lots, the privilege of water courses, 
the property of mines and minerals, the re- 
servation of timber and mulberry trees, the 
terms of improvement and cultivation, the 
traffic with the Indians, and the means of 
preserving peace with them, of preventing 
debtors, and other defaulters, from making 
their escape, and of preserving the morals 
of the planters, by the execution of the 
penal laws of England, till an assembly 
should meet. | 

These preliminaries being adjusted, the 
first colony under his authority, came over 
to America, and began their settlement above 
the confluence of the Schuylkill with the 
Delaware. By them the proprietor sent a 
letter to the Indians, informing them, that 
“the Great God had been pleased to make 
him concerned in their part of the world, 
and that the king of the country where he 
lived had given him a great province there- 
in, but, that he did not desire to enjoy it 
without their consent, that he was a man of 
peace, and that the people whom he sent 
were of the same disposition; but if any 
difference should happen between them, it 
might be adjusted by an equal number of. 
men, chosen on both sides.’’ With this let- 
ter, he appointed commissioners to treat 





promised them, that he would shortly come 
and converse with them in person.* 

The next spring he completed a frame of 
government (April 25, 1682) with the ex- 
press design “to support power in rever- 
ence with the people, and to secure the 
people from the abuse of power.” It is pre- 
faced with a long discourse on the nature, 
origin, use and abuse of government; which 
shows that he had not only well studied the 
subject, but that he was fond of displaying 
his knowledge. 

To this frame ‘of government was sub- 
joined a body of fundamental laws, agreed 
upon by Penn and the adventurers in Lon- 
don, which respected moral, political and 
economical matters; which were not to be 
altered but by the consent of the governor, 
or his heirs, and six parts in seven of the 
freemen, met in provincial council and as- 
sembly. In this code we find that celebrated 
declaration, which has contributed more 
than any thing else to the prosperity of 
Pennsylvania, viz. “ That all persons living 
in the province, who confess and acknow- 
ledge the one almighty and eternal God, 
to be the creator, upholder and ruler of the 
world, and hold themselves obliged in con- 
science to live peaceably and justly in civil 
society, shall in no wise be molested for 
their religious persuasion or practice, in 
matters of faith and worship, nor shall they 
be compelled at any time to frequent or 
maintain any religious worship, place or 
ministry whatever.” To which was add- 
ed another equally conducive to the wel- 
fare of society: “that according to the 
good example of the primitive Christians, 
and the ease of the creation, every first day 
of the week, called the Lord’s Day, people 
shall abstain from their common daily labor, 
that they may the better dispose themselves 
to worship God, according to their under- 
standings.” 

Thesé laws were an original compact be- 
tween the governor and the freemen of the 
colony. They appear to be founded in wis- 
dom and equity, and some of them have 
been copied into the declaration of rights 
prefixed to several of the present republican 
constitutions in America. The system of 
government which Penn produced has been 
regarded as a Utopian project; but though 
in some parts visonary and impracticable, 
yet it was liberal and popular, calculated to 
gain adventurers with a prospect of repub- 
lican advantages. Some of its provisions, 
particularly the rotation of the ceuncil, 
have been adopted by a very enlightened 
body of American legislators, after the ex- 


* About this time (Nov. 1681) he was elected a 
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piration of a century. The experiment is 
now in operation, and without experiment 
nothing can be fairly decided in the political, 
any more than in the physical world. 

(To be continued.) 


——_ +o 
For the Repertory. 


LETTERS ON SERIOUS SUBJECTS 
From a Brother to a Sister. - 
No. VIL. 
My Dear Sister, 

It is a subject worthy our most serious 
consideration, that the eternal and ever bles- 
sed God has in infinite goodness and mercy 
provided for sinners a suitable and ample 
salvation! Considering the purity and eter- 
nity of the giver, contrasted with the vile- 
ness and frailty of those who are the sub- 
jects of it, we have certainly cause of won- 
der and gratitude. But, as though the mere 
redemption of sinners was not a sufficient 
manifestation of his goodness, he hath also 


blessings: he hath given to his people the 
promise of this life and that which is to 
come; and that same Saviour who hath paid 
the price of their ransom and sealed their 
pardon with his own most precious blood, 





hath engaged to bring them through every 
difficulty which may arise in opposition to 
them; he hath promised to them a glorious 
rest in the mansions of his Father’s king- 
dom, and himself hath undertaken to bring 
them thither victorious over sin and death; 
and to convince them of his faithfulness, he 
hath sent his Spirit into their hearts to wit- 
ness with their spirits that they are the chil- 
dren of God and heirs of eternal glory. 

But this is not all: he hath permitted them 
access to his throne; he hath, in the abun- 
dance of his love, even invited them to com- 
munion with himself, and given them the 
desire of pouring out their souls in holy as- 
pirations, of laying before him all their pe- 
titions, of telling him all their wants; not 
that he is ignorant of their necessities and 
needeth any should tell him, for he knoweth 
all things, and the secret thoughts of the 
heart are not hidden from him; but he hath 
graciously thought proper to make this the 
medium of communicating his blessings, and 
hereby we are strengthened in faith from his 
manifesting himself in granting our petitions, 
our confidence is established by the experi- 
ence of his faithfulness, and we are enabled 
to enjoy a sense of his love which it is im- 
possible to describe. 

But there is a rule laid down by which we 





must ask, expecting to receive; we must ask 
agreeably to his will; we must come in faith, 





fellow of the Royal Society. 
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er of those who diligently seek him. We are 
sensible it is his will that his people enjoy 
the gift of his Spirit, and be adorned with 
the graces which flow from it, that they feed 
plentifully in the luxuriant pastures of his 
salvation and drink deeply of the waters of 
life; but they are not to follow their own will 
in devising a way by which they may do this, 
and thereby dictate to God, but they are to 
come in at the door through Jesus, renounc- 
ing all selfwill and the filthy garments of 
their own righteousness, and humbly accept 
the glorious robe of the Redeemer’s righte- 
ousness; and he hath promised that those 
who thus come to him he will in no wise 
cast off. 

Surely this is a great salvation; surely 
these are inestimable privileges; and the 
more we endeavor to appreciate them the 
more constant shall we be found in the ex- 
ercise of the duties annexed to them, and 
the more shall we experience that this di- 
vine communion is the joy and delight of 
our souls. The numerous incentives to it, 
and the precious promises connected with 
it, supersede the necessity of argument to 
prove the advantages resulting from a life 
of faith; I shall therefore, my dear sister, 
submit to your serious attention the few im- 
perfect ideas I have here stated, and sub- 
scribe myself your affectionate brother, J. 

—»_oe— 


For the Repestory. 
ON THE IDLENESS OF GENIUS. 
BY A.C.M 
(Concluded. ) 
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perseverance; when his mind i is richly stored 
with the treasures of fancy, when contem- 
plation holds the mirror to his “ mind’s eye” 
that reflects the various beauties of nature 
and art, of manners or events, they must be 
pressing calls indeed which will make him 
drop his pen, and leave the glass while it 
reflects one object which he has not embo- 
died. No poet will deny, that he cannot at 
all times fully comprehend his subject; 
though he may use every exertion, yet, like 
that animal which when attacked encloses 
itself in its shell, he may turn it over as often 
as he pleases, still it will not unfold itself. 
Can he then be censured for not doing that 
which it is not in his power to do, any thore 
than the workman for doing nothing when 
his labors are remitted from corporeal ina- 
bility? It would be equally absurd in either 
case. 

Nor do I think the poet always idle when 
his employment is not evident to our senses; 
the walk he appears to be taking for no other 
purpose than to shake off listlessness, or fan 
the wings of time, is frequently devoted to 
other purposes. It is then that the beauties 
of nature display themselves to his eyes, and 
impress the outlines of their features on his 
fancy; itis then he surveys the lofty hill, the 
level plain, the foaming torrent and the tran- 
quil stream; and “ glancing from earth to 
heaven” his sight moves over all within its 
reach, ail these objects impress upon his 
mifff the outlines of some future produc- 
tion; they serve as guides to direct the fu- 
ture excursions of fancy, and keep it true 





Genius, when applied to poctey Gin 
only occasionally exerted; it would therefi 


be as wrong to cal} that indolence which i is 
only relaxation and rest, as it would be to 
expect from any one unremitted labor. Seas 
men, soldiers and others, whose active em- 
ployments are only occasional, are with dif- 
ficulty brought to submit to regular labor; 
yet this can be produced by time and habit; 
and was the man of genius inured to it, I do 
not think his poetic efforts would be less 
noble in their general structure, though they 
might be finished with less elegance. The 
poet, to whom none will deny the claim of 
genius, may dislike active, laborious occu- 
pations, and even not pursue his mental ones 
with unremitting assiduity; he cannot rise at 
a given‘hour in the morning and compose a 
determinate number of lines for cach day’s 
work. Necessity may, indeed, impel him to 
do all his powers will enable him to accom- 
plish; but he may be frequently compelled 
to wait long for the happy moment when he 
can compose with ease and pleasure. But 
when it arrives he labors with diligence and 











to, nature and probability. It is not even ne- 
ary to insist, that it is for this purpose 
e that he walks; Iwill allow it to pro- 
ed from its apparent causes; still the mind 
Pegeives impressions from the involuntary 

of the senses, which are equally vivid 
fand durable. The youth learns not that alone 
which his teachers inculcate; but receives 
much insensible instruction crom those eva- 
nescent impressions, which he receives in 
the hours of relaxation and amusement. The 
human mind resembles not the mass of ig- 
nited metal beneath the sledge of the black- 
smith, which only receives impressions by 
violent blows; but the yiciding wax, impres- 
sed with a touch, which memory retains. 
Even in the hours of apparent idleness he 
is making useful attainments, which, when 
employed, he calls on memory to restore, 
judgment to discriminate, and fancy to em- 
bellish. 


He knows nothing of men, who expects to 
convince a determined party mari; and he no- 
thing of the world, who despairs of the final 
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LEVITY AND LIGHT READING. 
BY CRITICUS AND CO, 
No. II. 

London, or Truth without Treason, a novel, in four 

volumes, by Francis Lathom. 

London, the needy villain’s general home, Sobnson. 

A wild, where weeds and flowers promiscuous shoot, 
Popes 

Among the first novelists of the present 

day, Mr. Lathom occupies a distinguished 

rank. It has been attained by his acute, in- 

tuitive perception and his unrivalled fertility 

of invention, his profound judgment, refined 

taste and vigorous genius, and by the pure 

and elevated spirit of morality that pervades 

his works. 

In all probability, there never was a novel 
published, in the production of which so 
little attention has been devoted to the ar- 
rangement of a regular plot, or in which 
the incidents are unconnected yet 
natural and interesting. In “ London” it is 
difficult to decide whether it is an advantage 
or defect, for what is lost in perspicuity is 
amply gained in the unshackled elegange of 
expression that adorns its desultory pages. 

As it would therefore be impossible to 
afford our readers a comprehensive view of 
the plan of the production, we shall wave in 
this instance a strict adherance to our orig- 
Linal design of detailing plot, events and oc- 
currences. 

Stella Woodville, the interesting heroine 
of “London,” at the early age of seventeen, 
is thrown unprotected upon the world, ex- 
posed to the dangers to which she is sub- 
jected through the unrelenting persecution 
of lord Dartville. Nearly sinking under the 
anguish and anxiety which the inveterate 
malice of her rancorous oppressor produces 
on her mind, she is unexpectedly relieved 
by Shadrach Shem, who by his humane in- 
terference in her embarrassed affairs, re- 
moves all her distresses; and united to the 
man of her choice, her beloved Frederick, 
she is restored to health, fortune and happi- 
ness. 

The steady and affectionate Charles, the 
impetuous and noble minded Horace and 
the ingenuous Amelia, render the family of 
the Belcours worthy of the highest esteem 
and admiration. 

Shem, an honor to human nature, is a 
character on which the author seems to 
have dwelt con amore. While he disregards 
his own convenience or personal interest, 
he indefatigably devotes his time and exer- 
tions to the relief and benefit of the children 
of want and misery. Despising the censure 
of the world when at variance with the plans 
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impartiality of the public. 





of beneficence,  —_— the approbation, 






. Clining to caricature. The description of the 


of his conscience, and the affection of those 
in whose welfare he has assumed so vivid 
an interest. 

Lords Ching and Amberdown, Flanagan 
Muggins, and Jack Naggs and Miss Mary 
Melliday are finished originals, although 
highly colored, and, in some respects, in- 


scene, in which through a very natural but 
ludicrous mistake, Flanagan and Jack Naggs 
make so conspicuous an appearance, pre- 
sents a happy specimen of the author’s pow- 
ers in the vis comica. 

The impressive justice that arrests the 
career of lord Dartville; the amusing obser- 
vations and the judicious strictures and re- 
flections interspersed throughout, combine 
to produce a pleasing, interesting and in- 
structive novel; which, in whatever point of 
view it may be examined, may safely be 
considered one of the best of author’s best 
of works. C. 

— 
For the Repertory. 
THOU MUST DIE. 

When we bring to mind this sentence, 
which has been passed upon every creature 
inhabiting this ball of earth, how insignifi- 
cant appear all those low pursuits which 
agitate the toiling race of men! He who has 
been for a series of yea:s building airy cas- 
tles, and preparing for future years of en- 
joyment, who has been filling his barns with 
plenty and his stores with abundance; how 
is he astonished, when to him is sent this 
awful summons! His proud projects vanish 
into emptiness; and more worthless than chaff 
appear those vast designs of grandeur, which 
had called forth all the energy of his mind. 
Not so with the Christian, who 

«Has made the statues of the Lord 

His study and delight.” 
‘To him death comes not unlooked for; he 
knows it is the lot of our frail nature, and 
he rejoices in it as the road to blessedness. 
Sustained by the hope of glory, he sinks 
not under the rendings of pain. The ago- 
nies of his disease are considered by him 
as the price of his passport to a happier 
state; and, resigned, he receives the cup of 
affliction. The death of the Christian is the 
revival of faith. Those who stand at his 
bedside, who behold him throw off the 
shackles of mortality, his countenance beam- 
ing with heavenly smiles, and his lips ut- 
tering praises, must surely be convinced 
that he has followed no “ cunningly devised 
fables;” and even sceptics must be induced 
to wish that their last end might be like his. 

Thou must die! When the grim messenger 
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pect to persons; not all the riches of the 
nabob, the supplications of the beggar, nor 
the threats of the deist can aught avail to 
suspend or avert this common lot of man. 
I have sketched the dying Christian, let 
me now give the contrast in the closing scene 
of the unthinking yeuth, who, amidst volup- 
tuous comrades and destructive amusements, 
had hooted at the notion of judgment, set at 
nought the salutary restraint of wisdom, and 
banished all reflection from his mind. In 
this state he is visited by sickness; behold 
him groaning under affliction; the stings of 
guilty conscience add torments to his bodily 
pains. He endeavors to pray, but death 
stares him in the face; he cries for mercy, 
but alas! he had scoffed at the offers of par-. 
don; and he is now suddenly called into the 
presence of his Maker, loaded with the pol- 
lutions of this world, and his dark passage 
“through the valley of the shadow of death” 
not illuminated with one ray of consolation. 
With such examples before him, is it 
not astonishing that man should still run on 
in the mad career of vice, and end his days 
in wretchedness and despair? 


VERNACULUS. 


——D +e 
For the Repertory. 
REPLY OF MR. NOBODY TO MR. SOMEBODY. 


May it please your digd Excellency! 
Your flourishing rodomontade has been a 
source of such mirth to me, that before I 
had read it half through I burst off two of 
my gallice buttons with laughing at its in- 
tolerable vanity and the weakness of your poor 
noddle. Indeed, most nodle sir, your inimite 
able chef d’deuvre exhibits such symptoms 
of alienation of mind as would render your 
situation truly pitiable, did I not know that 
it is the nature of ignorance and ambition to 
bribe both heraldry and history to blazon 
them forth to the world, in order to hide 
the meanness of their origin and the rascali- 
ty of their practices. This has been coeval 
with the existence of the Somebodys; and 
from your splutterings about preeminence, 
Everybody might suppose that with justice 
you “boast the highest integrity” and mean 
to maintain the rank of “ an illustrious race” 
with “ well merited eclat;”’ but I am deter- 
mined to arrest you in your vainglorious ca- 
reer, and Hverybody shall be constrained to 


I'll tell you a secret, which all the world 
knows, but yourself; and that is (pray, come 
a little nearer to me, if you please) and that 
is—you, Mr. Somebody, are a jackanapse, a 
very silly coxcomb indeed: nay, don’t start 
at it, and roll your saucer eyes so wildly 
round; for it is true, true every word. And 
now take this from me, whom you have had 
the baseness to traduce and the temerity to 
challenge, that Vodody cares a straw for you; 
Nobody dares contend with you; Vodbody 
dares fight you; and, in a word, Vodody dares 
do any thing at all with you at all times. 
To show you, however, that I have a pro- 
per respect for those laws of honor and 
etiquette, which with the beau monde are 
paramount to religious obligation, and upon 
which you pique yourself, I will condescend 
to make a brief reply to the leading accu- 
sations of illiberal reflection contained in 
your very extraordinary letter. 

In the first place, your assertion that your 
descent is higher than mine, is a falsehood 
so palpable and presumptuous as to bear the 
mark of the beast in its forehead, for Every- 
body is well convinced that I was in exis- 
tence long before this world was created; 
and I can prove that Vodody is older than 
Somebody or even Anybody. Your second 
assertion is if possible a more barefaced lie, 
and the presumption here surpasses that of 
some modern philosophers and is but little 
short of blasphemy; for when you say posi- 
tively that “ you know” whether the yellow 
fever will be here this summer, you arrogate 
to yourself the prerogative of Omniscience 
alone. And respecting the marriage of Mr. 
— and the high rents in Philadelphia, I am 
ld to say that I know at least as much 
as you do, though I do not trouble my- 
self much about those things, nor inter- 
meddle in other people’s affairs, as those of 
your family connections do, and hence ac- 
quire the addition to their names of Busy- 
bodys. In your third assertion, in which you 
affect to sneer at me for “excellencies” ex- 
hibited at a country church, sometimes as 
a preacher and sometimes as a hearer, you 
seem to have some doubts of the truth of your 
friend’s account of me; but surely this pro- 
ceeds from a bad heart in yourself, for know- 
ing your own want of veracity you are al- 
ways ready to suspect others; so true is the 
proverb “ we always see our own faults in 
other people.” If, however, you still doubt, 







confess that obody was completely able toficall on the honest parishioners, and see 
stop your everlasting tongue, which, like that }« how soon their plain unvarnished tale will 
of all your dit/ed gentry is always too apt to |/put you down;” or, if that step be imprac- 
“ grow wanton in the praise” of high birth, lticable, you may satisfy yourself, any sabbath 
nobility and knight errantry. But, says}/you please, by attending church in the city; 
Burke, “the age of chivalry is gone! the|there you will have ocular demonstration 





delivers this awful “- he pays no res- 





glory of Europe is”—A word in your ear—{that I sometimes preach and pray, that I 













































sometimes sing, am very frequently awake, 
show great devotion, hear with attention, 
care much for what is delivered, receive the 
word “in the love of it,” and carry a good 
portion of it home for the benefit of my fa- 
mily as well as myself. Your fourth asser- 
tion is as malicious as it is false, for Every- 
body knows that there have been, particu- 
larly in tyrannical governments, at least one 
hundred to one more of the Somedodys 
hanged, than of the Vododys; and that there- 
fore the Somedbodys have always been the 
greatest rogues and rascals upon earth, from 
time immemorial; in fact, all the cheating, 
robbery, larceny, villainy, arson, murder, &c. 
that is committed, when the naked truth 
comes to light, is always found to be by 
Somebody, although Nobody generally bears 
the blame of it at first. If, according to 
your fifth assertion, I interfere in the shops 
in this city, and act as a general superinten- 
dent in buying and selling, I do it entirely 
for the good of that accommodating class of 
our citizens, the venders; and sometimes 
when it would seem from the accounts of 
our fair countrywomen that Everybody had 
been out “a-shopping,” it is well known that 
I alone bought; when Somedody has bought 
(though he never bought any thing 
for me by the bye) I have paid for the 
goods; and when 4nybody has thought pro- 
per to give his promise or note of hand for 
payment, I have, perhaps too frequently, 
stepped in to save his credit. In your sixth 
and last assertion, you call me a “ vain boast- 
er,” saying that I have found out longitude, 
perpetual motion, the philosopher’s stone, 
&c. but surely if I ever said so, I have said 
no more than the honest truth; for it has 
been proved to the mortification of all your 
Somebodys of philosophers, astronomers and 
chymists, from friar Bacon down to Dr. 
Priestly: and now be it known, to your 
heartrending vexation, that there are nume- 
rous phenomena in the visible, and arcana 
in the invisible world, which are as plain 
and familiar to me as the nose on my face, 
but with which all the Somedodys on earth 
are totally unacquainted. 

“But,” as you say, “it is time to hasten 
to the grand point;” as to your father and 
debt I despise him and his kind of honesty 
and virtue, as much as I do you and all your 
kind of honor and courage. You may possibly, 
indeed, have construed my delay in sending 
you this reply, into a balancing between 
fear and necessity, in order that I might 
seek some excuse, and so decline to accept 
your challenge: but, let me tell you, sir, that 
you are agregiously mistaken in your man, 
for obody loves fighting merely for fight- 
ing’s sake; and is athirst for blood when a 
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blood thirsty vagabond, calling himself by 
the name and apeing the airs of a gentleman, 
feels the smart twinges of wounded honor, 
and rushes forth like a madman, through 
crowds of lamenting women and children, 
in pursuit of an object visionary as his mo- 
mentary motives. And as my honor is deeply 
involved in the issue of this unhappy dis- 
pute, I hereby assure you that Vodody cheer- 
fully accepts your challenge, and will meet 
you at the place and time appomted, and 
will fight you; and, if you don’t mind your 
hits, will in the most fashionable style, run 
you through the lungs, like a gent/eman: 
and that same WVobody (whom you affect to 
despise) will turn your very insides out, 
and expose to the gaze of Everybody the 
blackness. of that heart which has so long 
panted to shed innocent blood. I'll teach 
you how to bully a man of honor! I will, you 
braggadocio: And, hark’e, one word more, 
and I have done: I shall be scrupulously ex- 
act as to the very moment; but be sure you 
must meet me without a second, and have 
your will made previously, so that you may 
not walk when you are dead, for Nobody 
will as certainly kill you as you are now 
alive. Come open breasted then, and die 
bravely by the invincible hand of your mor- 
tal enemy: and I hope that Everybody will 
henceforth learn, from your example, that 
the temerity of 4nybody presuming to in- 
sult me, shall, as its condign punishment, 
meet a speedy and inevitable death, from 
the implacable and inexorable, 
NOBODY. 
—_ +o 
To the Editor of the Repertory, 
Sir, 

Your situation is a difficult one; the 
productions of your correspondents come 
before the eye of a discerning public, and 
if worthy of approbation, X, or W, orAlonzo, 
or Amyntor, are praised, but should any 
piece appear destitute of merit you are 
censured; thus the blame turns on you for 
their errors, whilst you cannot receive much 
praise for their beauties. If, therefore, it 
should be agreeable to you, I shall occa- 
sionally, as leisure may permit, make some 
observations on the productions of your 
young poets; but be it remembered, nothing 
prompts me to do this but an ardent desire 
for their improvement. 

Your seventh number is the first with 
which I commence my critigue. 

The Harfi No.1. I could weep with 
Della Lira; he has feelingly struck the harp, 
the tone from every string makes the heart 
throb; but, Della Lira, despair not, there 
are joys prepared for the virtuous, nay fur- 





ther happiness, infinite happiness, for the 


returning repenting sinner. Banish, there- 
fore, that gloom which overshadows thy 
brow; the bosom of Providence is capacious 
enough to hold the human race, and the 
word of Deity is passed to wipe the tear 
from every eye. Rockingham next deserves 
to be noticed. To deck the object of love 
with every grace, to clothe her with every 





beauty, has been the desire of the poet in 
every age when describing his favorite fair 
one, and in painting the greatest extrava- 
gances have been admitted. But lovers must 
have some allowance: therefore, although I 
could not call Rockingham’s lady a beauty, 
if the blush on her cheek were as highly 
colored as “the orient blush of day,” by 
which he means, I suppose, the rising sun. 
I am lost in ignorance concerning the robes 
of virtue, and could never admire a lady 
with a bosom white as spotless snow, yet [ 
would haye passed these by as poetic hyper- 
boles had he not proceeded beyond all 
bounds of moderation in the last verse. The 
four first lines are in the true style of Ro- 
chester, and scarcely delicate; the two last 
profane. The poet should certainly have 
limited his comparisons to the whole round* - 
of creation, and we could have travelled in 
company with pleasure; but to compare the 
pleasure of female converse with the joys 


which declares that “eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard neither bath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive” of these felicities: 
but I trust next time our poet will be more 
careful. His next piece, in the same page, 
is faulty also. I doubt our poet cannot find a 
flower with a thorn in it; the rose has its 
thorn, but I know no flower that has; there- 
fore, in my opinion, the expression “ thorn- 
\less flowers” is incorrect. And in the last 
verse, to imagine if he had his Mary in his 
arms that the progress of time should be 
stopped, leads me to conclude that the au- 
thor is to say no more in Jove. 

Although I have thus freely noticed 
Rockingham’s productions in this number, 
yet 1 do not consider his verses without 
merit; his rhymes are pure, his lines run 
sweetly, and his imagination is fertile; the 
road is before him that leads to the temple 
of fame. 





I cannot close this essay without noticing 
the verses of 4/onzo. They delight my soul; 
they lift say thoughts to the author of every 
good. May we see many such poetic stars 
shine in the Repertory, and trifles will find 
no place. AMICUS. 
—-+ 

Neither the cold nor the fervid, but cha- 
racters uniformly warm, are formed fo: 





Kfriendship. 
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of heaven is not in the spirit of Christianity, . 
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COMMUNICATION. 
DYSTERIAN IRON ARCHITECTURE. 


This grand improvement is the invention 
of Joseph Joshua Dyster, of Philadelphia, a 
very ingenious architect, as appears not only 
by the very high recommendations with 
which a number of gentlemen of distinction 
have honored him, but also by the applica- 
tion of his new invented principle to the 
erection of iron bridges. The principle is 
an entire new one, and it is to be hoped that 
those gentlemen who are fond of elegant 
architecture and who likewise feel disposed 
to encourage useful arts and inventions, 
will, as occasion offers, give that support to 
this thing which its merits entitle it to. In 
this plan of J. J. Dyster’s, iron beams and 
joist unite prodigious strength with small 
weight of material, and will be found to re- 
duce very considerably the quantity of labor 
required in the erection of bridges with 
other materials, being composed of hollow 
tubes or pipes. This new principle of Mr. 
Dyster’s may be applied to the ceiling of 
rooms, churches, and other public buildings, 
by the use of which they may be extended 
to a width hitherto unattempted without the 
use of pillars. 

Indeed this useful discovery may be cal- 
culated upon as constituting a great and im- 
portant era in the grand science of archi- 
tecture as it respects its principles, prac- 
tice and elegance, and excite the emula- 
tion of men of science to the execution of 
works of grandeur, combined with useful- 
ness, and promote the honor and renown of 
the United States by the cultivation and im- 
provement of a science so extensively use- 
ful and important to the interests of society. 

It will appear to any gentleman who may 
take the trouble to examine for himself, that 
this invention possesses the following ad- 
vantages over all others, as it relates to the 
building of bridges. 

1. They may be built with much less ex- 
pense than it requires to build with stone, 
and in most cases as cheap, and in many cases 
materially less than to build with wood, and 
will with a greater degree of durability 
combine a superior degree of elegance. 

2. The span of a single arch may with a 
small degree of elevation be made to ex- 
tend to at least 600 feet if required with 
perfect safety. : 

3. They may be erected in a very short 
time, and will stand for ages without re- 
‘pairs. 

4. he great objects to be attained in the 
building of bridges are strength, durability 
and convenience, all of which are united in 
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obviates the difficulties, dangers and expense 
attendant on laying the foundation of piers 
in the beds of rivers. Piers not only obstruct 
the free passage of timber rafts, water craft, 
ice, &e. but are continually subject to be 
materially injured by them, which must be 
obvious to every one who duly considers the 
subject. 

In a period in which this great and rising 
empire dispiays so many grand and useful 
improvements, it is to be hoped that every 
citizen who loves his country and is emu- 
jous of its welfare, will contribute his en- 
deavors to assist the discoverer of useful 
arts, especially when his efforts are directed 
by a regard to an object so peculiarly im- 
portant, and facilitate the intercourse be- 
tween the different parts of our extensive, 
rich and fertile country. 

This invention must be calculated to ad- 
vance the prosperity of this country which 
abounds with so many runs of water, creeks, 
rivers, kc. over which it is necessary and 
desirable that good, cheap and durable 
bridges should be erected. 

Joseph Joshua Dyster has obtained a pa- 
tent right for his invention under a special 
act of congress passed in the last session. 

A FRIEND TO USEFUL ARTS. 


For the Repertory. 


THE CHAPLET. 
Bead V. 


MASONRY, A SONG. 
On being raised to the degree of Master Mason. 


Tune, When earth’s foundations first were laid. 


Come, brethren, let our songs begin 
In praise of the mysterious art; 
All who the glorious /ight have seen, 
Feel rising bliss expand the heart; 
Love, friendship, virtue, charity, combine 
And show Free Masonry divine. 
Chorus: Love, friendship, virtue, charity, &c. 


All nature ’s framed on Wisdom’s plan, 
And Strength, supporting, binds the whole; 
Beauty Masonic clothes the man, 
Who wears heaven's image on his soul. 
Chorus: Love, friendship, virtue, charity, &c. 


’Twas Masonry gave Science birth; 
Hence too the Arts derived their skill: 
With good celestial it bless’d earth; 
’Tis Masonry that blesses still. 
Chorus: Love, friendship, virtye, charity, &c. 


Th’ indulgent parent, tender wife, 
Or cordial friend, where’er we go; 
All the endearing ties of life 
To Masonry their being owe. 
Chorus: Love, friendship, virtue, charity, &c. 


Hail, sacred boon! that Heav’n imparts, 
To smooth the rugged paths of time; 
That joins our voices, hands and hearts 
In harmony and joys sublime. 
Chorus: Love, friendship, virtue, charity, &c. 








Shis peculiar and grand “. It completely 


AMYNTOR. 


For the Repertory. 


THE HARP. LAY IL. 
O, say, dear Melia, can you e’er deny, 
- To shed, for luckless love, a pitying tear; 
Or e’er refuse to heave a heartfelt sigh, 
For love, at once as hopeless as sincere? . 


O, no! you'll surely pity love like mine, 
And ne’er will check the sympathetic sigh; 
For sweet Compassion’s tender tasks are thine, 
To soften grief, and dry the weeping eye! 


If, then, thou fair enchantress of my soul, 

Thy heart will heave its deepest sighs for me, 
And o’er thy cheek pure tears of pity roll, 

Then willingly I'll calmly die for thee! 


For, O, t’ insure thy happiness alone, 
Will Della Lira immolate his own! 
DELLA LIRA. 
For the Repertory. 
SONNET. 
Blest moon! how can you shed so pure a light; 
Blest winds! how can you breathe so soft a gale 
Blest stars! how can you twinkle half so bright; 
While I, distracted, pour my plaintive tale! 


Ah! once, beneath your chastely freezing beam, 
The hours of bliss sweet o’er my senses stole, 
Love, through my brain, roll’d many a happy dream, 
And rais’d the warmest transports of my soul. 


But oh? enrapt in love’s delirious trance, 

I thought my dreams too true to melt in air; 

I could not think, that one deceiving glance 

Could beam from eyes that seem’d so heavenly fair 


May happy plighted lovers never dream like me, 
And wake from rapture to the keenest misery. 
ROCKINGHAM. 


———— 


For the Repertory. 


TO MISS A—D. 
Light floating in the balmy gale, 
Behold the eoft returning spring; 
Luxurious breezes sweep the vale, 
The hills with joyful echoes ring. 


The mountains smile, the vales are green, 
Fresh flowers start all around to view, 

Chequering with gayest tints the scene, 
And all is fresh and all is new. 


The sweet musicians of the groves 
Pour their soft mellow notes along, 

Warble in varied strains their loves, 
And cheer the list’ner with a song. 


Askest thou me why gentle spring 
My undesired theme should be? 

Or why of balmy gales I sing, 
When I should sing alone of thee? 


Should not the now reviving year 
When spring, array’d in robes so gay, 

Appears again the world to cheer, 
Inspire the youthful poets lay? 

And is it not thy spring, my friend? 
The joyous smiles of youth are thine; 

But youth and joyous smiles will end, 
And be no longer thine, or mine. 


The smiles of joy are like a dream 
That on th’ ungoverned fancy plays; 

And youth is like the rapid stream, 
Its onward course for none it stay?. 
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When time shall silver o’er thy brow, 
If no sad cares disturb thy rest, 
Perhaps the lines I write thee now 
Unlook’d for may thine eyes arrest. 
Then to thy long past youthful years 
Fond memory shall with joy return, 
And see how bright the scene appears, 
How blest those hours whose loss you mourn. 
And midst the shades to view that rise, 
Mine too an humble place may claim, 
And grateful for returning joys, 


With pleasure thou will see my name. 
A. C. M. 


—__ 


The following is the production of an Eng- 
lishman who has the misfortune to be blind; 
it was copied by his daughter for a friend of 
ours not long since from England. 


Written for the Anniversary of American 
Independence. By Edward Rushton. 


Ye sons of Columbia! oh, hail the great day, 
Which burst your tyrannical chain; 
Which taught the oppress’d how to spurn lawless 
sway, 
And establish’d equality’s reign. 
Yes, hail the blest moment! when awfully grand 
Your Congress pronounced the decree, 
Which told the wide world, that your pine cover’d 
land, 
Spite of British coercion, was free. 


Those worthies who fell in your soul-cheering cause, 
To the true sons of freedom are dear; 
Their deeds the unborn shall rehearse with applause, 
And bedew their cold turf with a tear. 
Oh! cherish their names; let their daring exploits, 
And their virtues, be spread far and wide; 
And should fierce-eyed ambition encroach on your 
rights, 
Again shall her schemes be destroy'd. 


As he tills your rich glebe, the old peasant shall tell, 
While his bosom with gratitude glows, 
How your Warren expired, how Montgomery fell, 
And how Washington baffled your foes. 
With transport his offspring shall catch the glad 
sound, 
And while freedom takes root in each breast, 
Their country’s defenders with praise shall be 
crown’d, 
While her plunderers they fearn to detest. 


By those fields that were ravaged, those towns that 
were fired; 
By the wrongs which your people endured; 
By those blood sprinkled plains where your warriors 
expired, 
Oh! preserve what your prowess procured: 
And reflect that your rights are the rights of man- 
kind, 
That to all they were bounteously given; 
And that he who in chains would his fellow man bind, 
Uplifts his proud arm against Heaven. 


How can you who have felt the oppressor’s hard hand, 
Who for freedom all perils would brave; 

How can you enjoy peace while one foot of your land 
Is disgraced by the toil of a slave? 

0, rouse then, in spite of a merciless few, 
And pronounce this immortal decree, 

That whate’er be man’s tenets, his fortune, his hue, 
ile is man, and shall therefore be free. 





Philadelphia, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 1810. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We return our thankful acknowledgments 
to our literary friends for their numerous 
contributions furnished this weck; they shall 
receive an early and merited attention. We 
avail ourselves of this opportunity to men- 
tion to our correspondents generally, that 
unless their communications be in a flain 
handwriting, we will not hold ourselves an- 
swerable for the inaccuracies that may ap- 
pear in their publication: we could wish that 
it were not quite so fashionable to write so 
bad a hand as to baffle all power of decy- 
phering—verbum sat. 

We need say nothing in commendation of 
“ Amicus:” his perspicacity, discrimination, 
taste and criticism will insure him a wel- 
come reception with the lovers of polite li- 


; (Copy) 
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REPORT ON DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES 
(Gontinued.) 


Westedee November 29, 1809. 
Hon. Henry Dearborn, esq. 

Sir, having invented a cheap and simple 
method of manufacturing wood screws from 
iron wire, I obtained a patent for the same 
from the United States, in July last, and 
finding it extremely difficult by any means 
within my power to obtain wire of suitable 
sizes, I was induced to attempt the manu- 
facturing of it; and as a necessary append- 
age, to connect this business with that of 
screw making, the process being so easy 
and simple that two men of common capa- 
city can manufacture from rods, about the 
size of common nail rods, three hundred 
weight of assorted screw wire per day; in 
the same time a man with two boys can 
make from the wire twenty groce of screw 
of a quality very much superior to those im- 
ported. The expense of constructing screw 





terature; while the indulgence, candor and 


not fail to endear him to those for whose 
benefit alone his kind remarks are offered. 
We decline the publication of “ Clitus’s” 
critique upon “ Rockingham,” as the most 
striking objections to that poet’s concep- 
tions, figures and epithets are anticipated in 
Amicus’s critique. 

“ Vernaculus” has our sincere thanks for 
his communication in this day’s paper: it is 
a wholesome admonition; and, whatever at- | 
tention it may now receive, it will unques-| 
tionably, sooner or later, be of the very last |} 
importance to every son and daughter of|) 
Adam. 
The Storm by S. and some other pieces, 


appear next week. 
Orlo, Atlo, Eugenio, Cesario, Glormon, |} 
Katy, Nosnah, Criticus junior, S., Mentor, 
and Thaddeus, are received. 


—_—— 


The despatches received by the John 
Adams add little to the information previ- 
ously received; but they place that informa- 
tion in the most unquestionable shape, by 
giving it an official stamp. Some hope might 
have been entertained, that our frigate would 
not have been suffered to depart with such 
unwelcome intelligence. But even that hope 
is now dissipated; and nothing remains but 
the manifestation of the naked purpose of 
the French government to pursue what it 
considers its line of interest, without regard- 
ing our interests or rights. It is fossible that 
previous to the departure of general Arm- 
strong, some amicable propositions may be 
made; but they ought not to be expected, 











{ 
tenderness of an affectionate “ friend” can- || ; 


hitherto unavoidably postponed, will we hope |! 


machines upon the principles of my patent 
is small, and the capital now employed, 
‘(the business being in its infancy) but in 
lone year, with the capital I can conimand, 
‘it would be in my power to erect as many 
machines as would enable me to supply the 
United States with that article, and of a 
| quality much superior to any ever imported, 
| and at as low a rate as are now paid for 
oe imported of an inferior quality. 

The manufacture of iron and brass wire 


| has been often attempted within the United 


States with success, and can be carried on 
jto a very great extent; but all the under- 
|takers, in consequence of foreign wire be- 
ling imported free of duty, have without ex- 
| ception abandoned the business; if I depend- 
ed on foreign wire for the manufacturing 
‘of screws I should not be an advocate for a 
iduty on it; but as I make my own wire, its 
free importation does not affect me, as re- 
ilates to the quantity appropriated to that 
‘particular use; but it very seriously affects 
ise in a much more enlarged and extensive 
point of view: but if a duty of 15 or 20 per 
cent. ad valorem was laid on the importation 
of foreign wire, the capital within the con- 
trol of the company now interested with me 
in this business, would enable me immedi- 
ately to extend my machinery to a magni- 
tude sufficiently extensive to meet the con- 
sumption of coarse wire within this state. 
The manufacture of card wire also, of which 
there is a great consumption within the 
United States, could be made to equal ad- 
vantage and would follow in course on ac- 
count of the demand for it, provided manu- 
factures were aided by the above mentioned 
duty on foreign wire; but if they should ex- 
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much less relied on. Now-Intelligencer. 


tend their works, apticipatine that encou- 
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ragement from gov and if it should 
not be given they would suffer great loss 
und disappointment. : 

The mulleability of the American iron 
renders the United States perfectly inde- 
pendent of all other countries for that first 
of all raw materials, and it is only by the 
‘patronage of congress that industry and the 
arts can be so extensively cultivated as to 
take the greatest advantage, not only of this 
article but of other raw materials which the 
great resources of our country furnish. The 
prevailing spirit of enterprise at the present 
time, in the exertion and extension of manu- 
facturing establishments, is much owing to 
the measures heretofore adopted by govern- 
ment; and I feel confident that few articles 
can be made in this country to so great ad- 
vantage as iron wire, and that no sufficient 
reason can be adduced why this article 
should be exempt from duty more than 
many others, to the particular and very 
great injury of our own citizens. I am how- 
ever much encouraged to hope that the mea- 
sures government now appear to be taking 
will be efficient in patronising the very valu- 
able exertions of its citizens in the produc- 
tions of articles indispensable to our neces- 

. Sities, and especially those that are produced 
from the raw materials of our own country. 

And the only patronage required in this 
business, is that the article of iron wire 
should be subjected to the same duty that 
other articles of iron manufactures are sub- 
jected to when imported from Great Britain. 
I am most respectfully, sir, your most obe- 
dient and very humble servant. 


(Signed) ABEL STOWELL. 


I am satisfied that wire of all kinds can 
and would very soon be manufactured in 
this neighborhood sufficient for the con- 
sumption of the United States, if a duty 
should be laid on imported wire equal to 
what is paid on foreign articles generally. 
If congress should deem it expedient to lay 
a duty on wire, I have good reason for be- 
lieving that a considerable capital would be 
immediately vested in the manufactory of 
that article. 

(Sipned) H. DEARBORN. 

P.S. The wood screws manufactured by 
Stowell and those concerned with him, are 
superior in quality to imported ones, and 
I presume th:t there is no doubt in the 
minds of those who have become acquaint- 
ed with the facility with which they are now 
made, but that a sufficient quantity will be 
mace for the use of the United States, if suit- 

bic cncouragement is afforded by the gov- 
ernment for the manufacturing of wire. 
(Signed) HED. 


a 


American Ornithology. Thesécond volume 
of Wilson’s American Ornithology, is cer- 
tainly the most splendid work ever publish- 
ed in this country. It contains colored en- 
gravings of fifty American birds in the high- 
est style of execution. Some beautiful native 
ochres have been used in this volume, which 
for richness of color are not exceeded by any 
of foreign growth or manufacture. The la- 
bors of Mr. Wilson will afford amusement 
to those whom curiosity may prompt to be- 
come acquainted with the birds which sur- 
round their dwelling, or who study ornitho- 
jogy as a branch of natural history. 
Charleston Courier. 
Several instances, similar to that of Sir 
Francis Burdett, occurred in the reign of 
Charles II. one of which was precisely the 
same. The sergeant at arms was prosecuted; 
and on trial judgment was given against the 
sergeant. The judges were summoned to 
the bar of the house to account for over- 
ruling the jurisdiction of the commons. 
They accordingly did appear and ably jus- 
tified their decision; but they were commit- 
ed for the judgment they gave. It is remark- 
able that one of the judges (Sir Thomas 
Jones) is the ancestor of Sir Francis Burdett. 
oo 
MARRIED, 

At Flatbush, on Thursday evening the 
14th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Lowe, William 
A. Millar of Philadelphia, printer, to Miss 
Laura Averill, daughter of Dr. Averill of 
the former place. 
On the 13th instant, at Friends’ meeting- 
house, in Motherkill, Thomas Wilson, of 


the city of Philadelphia, to Mary Howell 
Mifflin, of Camden in the state of Delaware. 


Point Pleasant, in the northern liberties of | 


HEALT@ OFFICE, 

June 16, 1810. 
Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 9th to the 16th June. 


Diseases. ad.ch. Diseases. ad. ch, 
Astmah 1 0 Inflam. bowels 01 
Apoplexy © 1 Inflam. of liver 1 0 
Cholera morbus 0 4 Locked jaw 01 
Cholic 0 Mortification 1 0 
Consumptionoflungs4 2 Old age 2 0 
Convulsions 1 @ Pleurisy 01 
Decay 1 1 Small pox natural 0 3 
Diarrhoea 1 0 Stillborn 0 2 
Dropsy 2 0 Sudden 1 0 
Dropsy ofthe breast 1 @ Worms 01 
Debility 01 — = 
Druakenness 1 0 21 19 
Fever, remittant 10 —_— 

Puerperal 1 0 Total 


InflammatoryO 1 
Of the above there were, 


Under 1 10 Between 30 and GO 2 
Between 1 and 2 5 60 76 2 
2 5 2 70 80 1 

5 10 0 30 90 1 

10 20 2 90 100 0 

20 30 4 Ages uuknown 0 

30 640 9 _ 

40 50 2 Total 40 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 0’clock. 3e’clock. 
61 68 67 


June 11 
12 64 67 68 
13 67 68 70 
14 68 ' 74 72 
15 72 76 80 
16 75 78 82 





MRS. KAMMERER 

Informs the ladies and gentiemen of Philadelphia, 
and of the northern and southern states, that she 
has opened a Boarding House, in the city of Bur- 
lington, New Jersey. 

Persons desiring an excursion to one of the most 
agreeable villages in the United States, may be fur- 
nished with very genteel lodgings at her house on 
Green Bank, upon the margin of the river Dela- 
ware. 

The easy and almost hourly intercourse by land 
stages, water packets,‘and a steam boat, with Phila- 
delphia, Bristol and Trenton, the fashionable and 





In this city, on Thursday the 14th inst. by 
the Rev. Joseph Pilmore, D. D. Mr. Wil- 
liam Free, son of Mr. Benjamin Free, mer- 
chant of this city, to the amiable Miss Sarah 
Paul, daughter of Capt. Paul, of the north- 
ern liberties. 
On Sunday evening, the 17th inst. by the 
Rev. Dr. Rogers, Mr. Patrick M‘Manmay, 
to Miss Ann M‘Divett, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 21st inst. by the 
Rey. Dr. Rogers, Mr. George Hansell of 
Lower Merion, Montgomery county, to 
Miss Margarett Hoffman of the northern 
liberties, Philadelphia. 





dollars per annum, payable quarterly in advance. 


graving. 


be thankfully received. 








The price of the Philadelphia Repertory is four 


At the close of the year will be presented a title 
page and index, with af least one handsome en- 


Subscriptions and communications, post paid, will 


| cultivated society of Burlington, its excellent schools, 
| public library, market, daily post, &c. render it in a 
| peculiar degree eligible as a summer residence for 
families, and gentlemen, either of business or leisure. 
While these circumstances remove the inconveni- 
ence of too much solitude and privation of the daily 
comforts of life, sc much complained of in remote 
situations, gentlemen and ladies will tind here what- 
ever conduces to make a country residence in the 
summer desirable. 
The Bristol baths, so celebrated and elegantly 
fitted up, being directly on the opposite side of the 
river, may be visited in the course of a few minutes, 
and its mineral waters be supplied at Mrs Kammer- 
er’s every morning if requested. 
There is also in the city of Burlington a mineral 
fountain highly reputed; the rides about the town 
and along the river, are verv handsome; fishing and 
fowling may be enjoyed almost at the door; and in 
regard to air, water, and healthfulness, no situation 
is more to be preferred. 

Besides stated lodgers, Mrs. Kammerer can ac: 
commodate travelling and occasional company. 

June 9th, 1810. 
eee 

PHILADELPHIA: 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 





No. 17, Arch Street. 
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